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Milk      -          -          -          -         -          -   5 ounces

Apples   -          -          -          -          -          -9 ounces

Tomatoes           -          -          -          -          - 20 ounces

Cabbage             -          -          -          -          - 50 ounces

3.-INORGANIC SALTS
515.] In the human body there are at least fifteen mineral elements, and
each one is essential for life. About one-twentieth of the body-weight con-
sists of mineral matter; since inorganic salts are lost from the body daily
through the kidneys and skin and in the faeces, these losses must be
made good from the food. The more important inorganic essentials are Essential
sodium, potassium, calcium, magnesium, iron, copper, manganese, zinc, minera^s
chlorine, bromine, iodine, and phosphorus.
From the dietetic point of view, the minerals which require most con-
sideration are those of which there is likely to be a shortage. These are
mainly calcium, phosphorus, iron, and iodine. If the diet provides for
these in adequate amounts, the others can usually be left to look after
themselves.
The amount of each mineral present in different foods varies a great
deal. A food which is a rich source of one element is often a poor source
of another. Milk, for instance, is rich in calcium and phosphorus but
poor in iron.
An abundant supply of calcium and phosphorus is needed whenever Calcium
active bone-growth is taking place, but many foods which are highly
nutritious in other ways contain very little calcium; bacon, butter, and
bread are good examples. Foods rich in calcium are cheese, milk, eggs,
green-leaf vegetables, and nuts. The most important single source in this
country is undoubtedly milk., and a milkless diet is usually a very low
calcium diet.
Flesh foods of all kinds, milk, eggs, and cheese contain abundant Phosphorus
supplies of phosphorus. Plant foods on the other hand, with the excep-
tion of whole cereals, nuts, and legumes, are a relatively poor source
of this element. Since, however, most people of British extraction include
flesh foods or dairy products in their diets, it is probable that their food
generally contains enough phosphorus for their needs.
The main sources of iron are liver, eggs, brown bread, meat, and green iron
vegetables. Milk contains very little, but Nature has to some extent over-
come this deficiency by arranging that the foetus should be born with
enough iron in its body to meet its requirements over the suckling period.
Copper, like iron, is stored by the foetal liver, the new-born infant Copper
bringing a sufficient supply into the world to last it till the milk period
is over. The element is necessary for life, but as all foods contain small
amounts there is no practical fear of a copper deficiency in diets which
are otherwise adequate.
Minute amounts of iodine are needed for normal nutrition. Part of the Iodine